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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES MAC- 

CUBBIN LINGAN, ONE OF THE 

ORIGINAL PROPRIETORS. 

By MISS ELLA LOEAINE DOESEY. 
(Eead before the Society, February 9, 1909.) 

The first mention of the Lingan family in England 
appears in the Domesday book, where its founder is 
recorded as Turstin the Flandrian; and in Duncombe's 
"History of Herefordshire" there is a very full 
account of its vast possessions, its honorable estate and 
its liberality in founding nunneries, schools and alms- 
houses, while at the same time it upheld church and 
state with zeal and dignity. 

It appears to have been an impulsive, generous and 
strong-willed race, scattering benefactions broadcast, 
obstinately faithful in its devotion to ideals, and abso- 
lutely reckless as to consequences where its loyalty was 
given. 

Thus in the Wars of the Roses it persistently clung 
to the hapless Lancastrians; during the days of Henry 
the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth it cherished and per- 
severed in its Catholicity through fine, imprisonment 
and exile ; and when the Civil Wars broke out between 
king and parliament it sided unanimously with the 
king, following his fortunes until the head of the house 
had given all three of his sons to the Black Sergeant, 
had diminished his fortune by raising and equipping 
troops, and had paid a fine of £5,000, the heaviest ever 
levied on a Commoner. 

In this country the name first appears in John 
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Smith's "History of Virginia," 6th book, p. 175, where 
he says: 

' 'In the month of April, 1614, at the charge of Captain 
Marmaduke Roydon, Capt. .George Langham, Mr. John Buley 
and W m Skelton with two ships from London I chanced to 
arrive at Monahegan." 

And in 1664 we find it in Calvert County, Md., where 
—on the east side of the Patuxent River south of 
Land's Creek, seated at "Lingan's Adventure"— was 
George Lingan the American ancestor of James Mac- 
cubbin Lingan. 

On the mother's side General Lingan's first Ameri- 
can ancestor was John Maccubbin, of Scotland, Mac- 
cubbin being the phonetic rendering of the name Mac- 
Alpine, to which clan he belonged by right of descent 
from that Kenneth MacAlpine whose ancient race gave 
the Gaelic proverb: "The rocks, the devil, the Mac- 
Alpines." Their branch, being allied by marriage 
with the house of Breadalban, had refugee'd into the 
clan Campbell after the battle of Glen Frewen, and 
Argyle was regarded as the head of the family. 

John Maccubbin appears on the Maryland ' ' Calendar 
of Wills" as a testator of 1685, leaving his estate 
"Brampton" to his eldest son John (by his first wife) 
and "Wardrop" to his four sons by his second wife, 
Eleanor Carroll. 

The will of the latter is witnessed by Chas. Carroll, 
Chas. Carroll, Jr., and Mrs. Mary Carroll; and, as 
she owned a portion of the old estate known as the 
"Woodyard" there may have been some family con- 
nection with the Darnalls and Talbots as well. She 
was also the sole heiress of Mary Van Schweringen.* 

* See Baldwin's "Calendar of Wills/ ' Vol. II, p. 104. 
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Gen. James Maccubbin Lingan 
(Copy of miniature by Peale ; original in National Museum, Washington, D. 0. ) 
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The Maccubbins had been heavily involved in the 
Civil Wars and the Wars of the Covenant, and even in 
my own time two of the treasures owned and held by 
Carroll of the Caves (descended from Nicholas Mac- 
cubbin and his wife Mary Clare Carroll) were the 
plaid-brooch and claymore of Montrose— that gallant 
figure whose joyful nature could not satisfy the Cove- 
nant's stern orders to slay, and whose romantic soul 
once fallen captive to King Charles never ceased from 
that allegiance until he too followed the Eed Road of 
the Axe, and his proud head lay as low as that of his 
master. 

There is a romantic story told about the Maccubbins 
by Patterson in his "History of Ayrshire," apropos 
of Alexander Paden, the Minister of the Kirk, who was 
sometimes called the Prophet of the Covenant. 

In the days when he was hunted like the red deer 
by moss-troopers seeking his capture, he was several 
times sheltered by Fergus Maccubbin of Knockdolian, 
who was heavily fined for his charity. Finally he told 
Paden he could not do it again, as a matter of justice 
to his heir whose inheritance was dwindling under the 
fines. 

Looking past him with his strange, pale eyes Paden 
is said to have made the answer : 

"The eldest son will never inherit,' ' and in fact 
Knockdolian 's heir was drowned before his father's 
very eyes not long after ; and while we cannot say the 
Covenanter meant root and branch of the race we 
know that the succession fails in the line of the eldest 
son to this day, and the Lingan name linked with it has 
survived only through the distaff side. 

George Lingan and John Maccubbin through their 
grandchildren, Doctor Thos. Lingan and Ann Mac- 
cubbin, seem to have bequeathed all the marked char- 
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acteristics of their races to the man who is the subject 
of this sketch, for although it is only through the dry 
medium of wills, records and deeds we can follow his 
career, his favorite sister was long a member of the 
household of her niece, Mrs. Chloe Lingan McKenney, 
and left in the keeping of herself and daughter several 
interesting anecdotes of the patriot. 

He was the second child of Doctor Lingan and was 
born on the thirty-first of May, 1751, presumably in 
Frederick Co., as it then extended from Oxen Kun to 
the Falls of the Potomac ; and his parents seem to have 
made his education and that of his brothers a matter of 
care and unusual thought. His father had an exten- 
sive collection of books, many of them in Latin, and 
these he left (according to the lady quoted above) to 
be given to the National Library when that plan of 
Washington's, already broached and discussed, should 
have become a reality. 

Appleton describes Lingan very sketchily as "an 
American soldier employed in a store in Georgetown, ' ' 
and in another biographical memorandum he is de- 
scribed as u a poor young man coming to Georgetown to 
look for work." 

Both facts would have been most creditable to his 
industry and his manhood, but as he came directly into 
the tobacco warehouse belonging to one of his relatives, 
and as his youngest brother was sent a few years later 
to the English Jesuits College of St. Omer at Liege, 
with all the surroundings appropriate to a youth of 
respectable fortune, it would seem as though there 
were some mistake. 

It is apparent, however, from reading the will of 
Doctor Thomas Lingan, dated February 16, 1781, that 
some sharp reverse had taken place in the affairs of 
the family; for, after devoutly commending his soul 
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to God, expressing his wish to be buried in Joppa 
churchyard and directing his debts to be paid he says : 

"I give and bequeath to my sons Thomas, James and 
Nicholas all my right and title to my father's land lying in 
Calvert County known by the name of Batchelor's Quarter 
and Lingan's Adventure, now in possession of the William- 
sons and others, and all the lands that I may have any claim 
to in Baltimore County and elsewhere to be equally divided 
among them, provided they are at an equal expense in the 
recovery of such lands; and should any of them refuse to 
join in the recovery of such land and paying their proportion 
of the expense it is my desire that they should not receive 
any part of the profits arising therefrom.' ' 

But on the other hand, he gives to his daughters 
$15,000 which he had lent the State of Maryland, and 
mentions certain slaves, silver and other personal 
property. 

Of this will he made Lingan executor, although his 
eldest son Thomas was a practicing lawyer in Mont- 
gomery County. 

There is a whisper, credited to Mrs. Johns, another 
sister of Lingan's, that when the ground-swell of the 
Revolution began to roll their father was strongly in- 
clined to the King's side, and that his wife sympathized 
with him. Be this as it may— and it would have been 
natural— the children were unanimous in their devotion 
to the cause of the colonies. 

Thomas was appointed by the Committee of Safety 
a second lieutenant in the second Battalion of Balti- 
more and Harford Counties in the company of his 
uncle, Captain Zachariah Maccubbin.* James ap- 
pears! as the lieutenant of one of the (five) rifle com- 

*See " Maryland Archives," Vol. XVIII, p. 52. 
fin Scharf's "History of Maryland," p. 766. 
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panies; Nicholas, the youngest, was prevented from 
running away to join his brothers only by the sum- 
mary expatriation named above, and the sisters mar- 
ried patriots and soldiers. 

The date of Lingan's first commission is not given in 
the record referred to, and the officers are not named 
by companies, but there is a sequence of sorts which 
may possibly bear on the order of enrollment and the 
relation between seniors and subalterns. 

The captains appear as follows: Michael Cresap, 
Thomas Price, Philemon Griffith, Richard Davis, John 
Smith. 

The lieutenants are : Thomas Warren, Otho Holland 
Williams, Thomas Hussey Luckett, Daniel Cresap, 
James M. Lingan. 

This is evidently previous to the Resolve of the Con- 
tinental Congress, June 27, 1776,* which is: 

"Resolved that six companies of riflemen in addition to 
the three Companies now in New York be raised and the 
whole regimented, and that a commission be granted to Col. 
Stevenson to be colonel of the said regiment of riflemen, 
which is to be enlisted for three years, unless sooner dis- 
charged by Congress, the men to be allowed a bounty of $10 00 , 
and that Moses Rawlings be Lieut-Colonel and Otho Holland 
Williams Major of said regiment. That four companies of 
riflemen for said regiment be raised in Virginia and two in 
Maryland.' ' 

On the thirteenth of July, 1776, he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the above regiment, and 
he took part in the Long Island campaign under Cap- 
tain Alexander Lawson Smith, of Harford County, and 
Captain Thomas Beale, of Frederick County, each of 
whom had as his three subalterns: First Lieutenant 

*" Maryland Archives," Vol. XVIII, p. 52. 
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Peter Contee Hanson, Second Lieutenant James M. 
Lingan, Third Lieutenant Richard Dorsey, and both 
of whom raised their companies under the resolution 
quoted. 

The change in Lingan 's rank from lieutenant to 
second lieutenant is due doubtless to that which takes 
place when independent companies are enrolled in one 
regular body. 

How the golden rose of honor and even laurels of 
victory were wrenched from the fatal fields and 
melancholy routs of Long Island by Lingan and his 
comrades is a matter of history. 

You all know the story— and the glory. 

But to this comes a sombre sequel, for at Fort 
Washington on the sixteenth of November, 1776, less 
happy than the honorable dead, he was captured and 
with his breast pierced and torn by a bayonet he was 
sent a prisoner aboard the "Jersey" — the hell as she 
was called, a ghastly distinction in that Fleet of Doom. 

The appalling narrative of Dring and the lately pub- 
lished account in connection with the erection of the 
Monument to the Martyrs of the Prison Ships give us 
an idea of what this meant. 

While on the "Jersey" his heart must have been 
wrung with the anguish about him and his soul fired 
with rage at the indignities offered. 

The corrupt and venal Robertson is said to have 
bought the supplies for the prisoners with clipped coin, 
and the rotten stores doled out to them produced all the 
diseases that such diet engenders. The brutality of the 
guards destroyed life and embittered death, and as 
they had no compassion for the living so they had no 
respect for the dead, and Lingan 's sister left a story 
very characteristic of the man. One of his fellow 
prisoners died in the night, and when the guards made 
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their rounds at dawn to drag out the corpses for the 
burial-squad they found the box provided was a foot 
too short for this dead man. One of them suggested 
they should cut off his head so as to make it do, but 
Lingan stood astride the body and told them if they 
dared to touch it with a knife he would kill them with 
his bare hands. 

He must have been rather terrible, because instead 
of striking him down and mutilating the corpse they 
went out and got a larger coffin. 

It was while he was aboard the "Jersey" that his 
cousin, Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, came with the offer 
from "his Satannic Majesty's Government," as it was 
called in the grim travesty of the day. He offered a 
large sum of money— £10,000 is the sum stated in the 
traditional narrative, but it was doubtless dollars in- 
stead of pounds— and a high rank in the English Army 
if he would desert the cause of the colonies. This was 
accompanied by an earnest and perhaps sincere assur- 
ance of the inevitable failure of the struggle. 

Lingan was cooped in a space so short he could not 
lie at full length, so low he could not stand erect, but 
his soul could still rise to its full stature, and his 
answer to it all was "I'll rot here first." 

And he nearly did, for it was long months after his 
release before his cramped, agonized muscles allowed 
him to sleep otherwise than in an arm chair. 

That such an offer was made to a simple lieutenant in 
the Continental Army may be due to two causes : 

1. The pride and perhaps affection of the connections 
in England; Lord North was one of them, and his first 
cousin, Zachariah Hood (afterwards the King's Com- 
missioner of Turk's Island), was persona grata at the 
Court of St. James, and the traditions of the old race 
were still strong. 
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Gen. James Maccubbin Lingan 
(Copy of portrait by Lieut. James House) 
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2. The wide-reaching affiliations and influence of his 
family connection in Maryland would have made his 
defection a blow struck in high quarters. One of his 
sisters had married Col. Thomas Plater, of "Sotter- 
ley," the son of Governor George Plater, whose daugh- 
ters had married Judge Barton Key and Gen. Uriah 
Forrest. His niece, Miss Plater, had married Major 
Peter, the brother-in-law of Miss Custis. His youngest 
brother, Nicholas, had married Anna Hanson, whose 
uncle, John Hanson, was third President of the Con- 
tinental Congress. She was the daughter of Lt. 
Colonel Samuel Hanson (of Samuel), a signer of the 
Maryland Declaration of Independence, whose nephew, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, and grand-nephew, 
Thomas Stone, were respectively signers of the Federal 
Constitution and of the Declaration of Independence. 
Her brothers held commissions, her cousin, Kobert 
Hanson Harrison, was the confidential military secre- 
tary of Washington ; another cousin was Chancellor of 
Maryland ; one aunt had married Arthur Lee, and her 
sister, Chloe, was the wife of General Geo. Lee. 
Another sister had married Doctor Wm. Baker, of 
Bladensburg, another General Chapman, and still 
another was the wife of Doctor Wm. Beanes, who in the 
later war was that prisoner of the Red Devil of the 
Chesapeake (as Cockburn was called), whose release 
through Francis Scott Key led to the great lyric "The 
Star Spangled Banner." 

Lingan's Carroll kin included the Barrister, and that 
Daniel Carroll who with John Hanson made the un- 
paralleled fight for the Western Domain, while his own 
marriage brought him into the Brice-Henderson con- 
nection. 

It has not been determined whether Lingan suffered 
a three-and-a-half years' imprisonment or was twice 
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captured, for while made a prisoner at Fort Washing- 
ton, November 16, 1776, as stated, he is gazetted first 
lieutenant, December 10, 1776, and a paper signed by 
J. Loring, Commissioner of Prisoners, and dated 
February 25, 1778,* informs him that General Robert- 
son has given him leave to come to New York, for which 
this will be his official pass (see Appendix B). 

In the lower left-hand corner it is endorsed: "Mr. 
James Lingan prisoner on his parole, ' ' and on the back 
in the handwriting of his daughter, Mrs. Beverly Ran- 
dolph, the "Jersey" is named as his prison. 

He is gazetted captain in the August of 1778, but the 
Adjutant General of the U. S. Army states that (Ap- 
pendix C) : 

"His name (also) appears on a list dated Amboy March 
18, 1780, of American officers prisoners of war 'allowed to be 
unexceptionable. ' ' ' 

His name also appears on an undated list of officers 
whose exchanges had taken place at a meeting of the 
British commissioners at New York. 

The War Department memorandum of Lingan's re- 
lease is confirmed in the eighteenth volume of "Mary- 
land Archives," p. 616, where under the title: 

"Return of Maryland officers exchanged from the 
tiventy -fourth of March, 1777/' appears: 

"Lt. James Lingan of Rawling's Regt., Oct. 25, 
1780." 

On page 316, same volume, in the reorganization of 
the army, Col. Carvel Hall, Captain Lingan and Lt. 
Tannehill are declared supernumerary January 1, 1781. 

On page 513, under the "Act to settle and adjust the 
accounts of troops" and (p. 518), 

* Now in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph 
Calvert, of this city. 
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"An account of all Certificates rec'd from John 
White Adjutant Comr by officers and men of the Md. 
Line" it is stated that (p. 521) James M. Lingan 
served between August 1, 1780, and January 1, 1782, 
and January 1, 1782, and January 1, 1783; but with 
what command it is not stated. 

It is further shown in Scharf's "History of Mary- 
land,' ' Vol. Ill, p. 778, that among the officers entitled 
to receive land on account of services is Captain James 
M. Lingan. 

His dated service therefore extends from 1776 to 
1783. 

During his imprisonment his regiment, through the 
changes and shocks of war, suffered heavily and in its 
reorganization by assignments and transfers it seems 
to disappear; for under the head of 

"The Fourth Regiment of Maryland' ' (Vol. XVIII 
"Md. Arch.") appears this statement: 

" Muster Eoll of Capt. Alexander Lawson Smith's Co. 
including part of the companies belonging to the regiment 
of Lt. Col. Moses Rawlings, being part of the 11 th Virginia 
regt. commanded by Col. Daniel Morgan, Lt. Col. Febiger 
& Lt. Col. Nicholas during 1777 and afterwards being a part 
of the 4 tb Md. regt. commanded by Col. Josias Carvel Hall." 

The terms of command given in the Rolls are: Col. 
Morgan June-July, 1777 ; Lt. Col. Febiger, September, 
1777 ; Lt. Col. Nicholas, October, 1777 ; Col. Hall, Jan- 
uary 18, 1778-January, 1779. 

A brief note on page 77 (ibid.) states that: 
Col. Moses Rawlings Rifle regt. was originally raised 
in Maryland and Virginia as Stephenson's Md. and 
Va. Rifle Regt. and was reorganized in 1777 as one of 
the sixteen additional regiments. 
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It is earnestly hoped your Society will rescue the 
history of the regiment as such; for in spite of the 
services which history declares saved the American 
army on the twelfth of August, 1776, in spite of its 
guarding retreats, leading charges and piling up its 
dead in defending positions, the only reference to this 
splendid legion that Heitman makes is found in two 
lines on a double-column page (Maryland section). 

One reads: "Col. Rawlings"; the other, "Capt. 

Thos. Beale." 

Lingan was an original member of the Order of the 
Cincinnati, "The History of Western Maryland" ac- 
crediting him in this connection to Montgomery County ; 
and in the assignment of lands his portion lay west of 
Cumberland where his descendants hold sections of it 
to this day. 

On the conclusion of the war Lingan returned to his 
home here and administered his affairs vigorously. It 
was his humor to name his estates after the battles in 
which he had been wounded, hence Harlem and Middle- 
brook; there was a third, but memory halts between 
White Plains and Jamaica. His inherited and ac- 
quired land included many acres, and his brother 
Nicholas seems to have held with him the tract on which 
much of the western half of the city of Washington 
now stands, for there are lots platted as far south as 
Braddock's rock (or the old observatory) and as far 
north as the Widow's Mite. 

His house was in the center of what is now Nine- 
teenth Street between M and N Streets and by an odd 
freak of chance the English Embassy touches his 
garden line. The account of this house printed by The 
Star says it was built of logs ; but the only one of his 
houses I remember is a stately pile of brick and stone 
on the corner where Twentieth Street, I Street and 
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Pennsylvania Avenue run together. It faced west, and 
it is doubtless the one referred to in the Federal Re- 
publican of August 8, 1812; "he was well known to 
many of those who served in Congress from 1800 to 
1804, who often partook of his hospitable board.' ' 

In 1790 when Washington had carried his point 
about the location of the national capital Lingan was 
his enthusiastic supporter and as he and David Burns 
were the owners whose property was most heavily in- 
volved in the western limit proposed General Wash- 
ington was able to write his Secretary of State from 
Mt. Vernon, March 31, 1791:* 

" . . . The terms entered into by me on the part of the 
U. S. with the land holders of Georgetown and Carrollsburgh 
are that all the land from Rock Creek along the river to the 
Eastern Branch and so upwards to or above the ferry includ- 
ing a breadth of about a mile and a half the whole containing 
from 3,000 to 5,000 acres is ceded to the public, on condi- 
tion that when the whole shall be surveyed and laid off as a 
city (which Major L 'Enfant is now directed to do) the pres- 
ent proprietors shall retain every other lot; and for such part 
of the land as may be taken for public use, for squares, 
walks, etc., they shall be allowed at the rate of £25 per acre, 
the public having the right to reserve such part of the wood 
on the land as may be thought necessary to be preserved for 
ornament, the landholders to have the use and profit of the 
grounds until the city is laid off into lots and sale is made of 
these lots which by the agreement become public property. 
Nothing is to be allowed for the ground which may be occu- 
pied for streets and alleys.' ' 

Mr. Jefferson in his reply says : 

"The acquisition of ground at Georgetown is really noble, 

* See " Washington Directory ' ' of 1853, in part headed "Stranger's 
Guide," etc., p. 60, Gen. Washington to the Secretary of State, Mt. 
Vernon, March 31, 1791. 
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considering that only £ 25 per acre is paid . . . the streets 
not counted . . . reduce it to about £ 19 an acre . . . " 

The world was going well with Lingan ; he was spend- 
ing his best energy and exerting his widespread influ- 
ence in support of his adored chief Washington; he 
was building up a great fortune for his children; he 
was furthering every project that could develop the 
resources and advance the peaceful interests of his 
country. He held the position of Collector of the Port 
direct from Washington; he saw the new states bur- 
geoning and blossoming, and the oppressed of the world 
seeking refuge in the new republic, and felt it was good 
to have spent his youth and to have given his blood to 
its building; he was surrounded by his old comrades; 
his wife was beloved and his children growing bravely ; 
his eldest brother had made over his property interests 
to him; the title and land in Scotland, which sought him 
in default of the Scotch heir he refused and let lapse, 
and then came the war-cloud of 1812 and in its sinister 
shadow lurked his death. 

He was a Federalist, and true to his heritage he loved 
the party and its tenets with fervor and served it with 
persistent fidelity. 

It was a day of uncontrolled speech and radical 
opinions, punctuated with duelling-pistols and enforced 
with swords. Steele and Addison and Sterne had 
taught the gentry the value of polished sarcasm, and 
the press in the full day of its first freedom indulged 
in startling excesses of invective and a criticism that 
loosened the bones in the sockets of its victims. 

The party organ in Baltimore was the Federal Re- 
publican, and Alexander Contee Hauson was its editor. 
He was the son of the Chancellor of Maryland and his 
wife Priscilla Dorsey of Belmont, and was the near 
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relative of Nicholas Lingan's wife; he was possessed in 
full measure of the wit, sarcasm and daring of his 
family; his pen was tipped with fire, and his violent 
attacks on the administration with regard to the War 
roused the opposite side to white heat. 

It was election year, and the sentiment in Baltimore 
was largely Democratic. War was declared on Friday 
the nineteenth of June, 1812, and the next day Hanson 
published an editorial that was like a match to a powder 
train. 

On Sunday, the twenty-first, several public meetings 
were held as to the expediency of suppressing the 
paper. On Monday the Democratic papers answered 
in terms that drove the readers to a frenzy, and that 
night three or four hundred men and boys assembled 
with axes, hooks, ropes, etc., at the office of the Federal 
Republican on the corner of Gay and Second Streets 
and destroyed furniture, presses and the house itself. 

The men are described as "lawless" and they were, 
but not irresponsible; for in the depositions before 
"the Committee of Grievances and Courts of Justice 
on the subject of the late mob in Baltimore" that of 
Mr. Alexander Briscoe states that he heard one of them 
declare there was a Committee appointed to obtain sub- 
scribers to pull down the office and that there were 100 
and odd already subscribed. 

The paper was then removed to Georgetown, where 
although threatened from both Baltimore and Wash- 
ington it was published until July 26, when Mr. Hanson 
returned to Baltimore and took possession of a small 
house on South Charles St. He was accompanied by 
General Lingan, General Henry Lee ("Light Horse 
Harry"), Captain Richard Crabb, Dr. Philip Warfield, 
Chas. J. Kilgour, Otho Sprigg, Ephraim Gaither and 
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John Howard Payne, the author of "Home Sweet 
Home/' 

On Monday, the twenty-seventh of July, without any 
previous notice, the paper was issued from the new 
office though printed in Georgetown, and it contained 
an attack on the state authorities for the outrage of 
June 22 that cut like loaded whips. 

If the editorial had been a match to a powder train, 
this was the spark to a mine and that night the mob 
gathered about the Charles Street house into which 
arms, ammunition and reinforcements had been re- 
ceived; for the declared object of Hanson's friends was 
1 1 To participate in maintaining the rights of person and 
property, and defending the liberty of the Press." 

The additional number included Major Musgrove, 
Henry C. and Wm. Gaither, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Win- 
chester, Henry Nelson, Robert Kilgour and Mr. Daniel 
Murray. 

The attack on the house began about 8 p. m. and was 
at first confined to stones and insults, but the mob soon 
proceeded to violence— and in spite of the extraordi- 
nary self control of the gentlemen, the firing of three 
blank volleys to show they really were armed, and the 
warning as to what would happen if an entrance was 
forced— such violence was done and Doctor Gales en- 
tered ; he was shot and another man named Wm. Smith 
was wounded. 

After this the mob boiled up from FelPs Point and 
elsewhere, and before many hours a cannon was trained 
on the house, and by the time the militia appeared the 
situation had become so acute that Barney and his troop 
could barely hold the assemblage in check until the 
arrival of the civil authorities at 7 a. m. and the sur- 
render of the gentlemen to the latter. 

The tiluff courage of Barney, the extraordinary 
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humanity and gallant behavior of Gill, a tailor who 
commanded and prevented the firing of the cannon 
even while he undisguisedly wept for the death of his 
friend, and the courageous act of Montgomery pending 
the surrender are the only gleams of light in this 
sombre tragedy. 

Through scenes almost fantastic in their fury the 
gentlemen* were marched for safety to the gaol and 
committed. 

Judge Scott and Judge Smith (the latter Lingan's 
brother-in-law) had early sought bail, and dozens 
offered it, but it was decided by the authorities that it 
could not be accepted because the gentlemen had been 
formally charged with murder. Both then went to the 
gaol, and at three o'clock had the people cleared out of 
the building and moved on from the yard, charging the 
gaoler most solemnly to guard the prisoners, which he 
and the constable Ross seem to have done to a certain 
point. 

The militia was again ordered out and responded 
heartily, expecting to march to the gaol for its pro- 
tection ; but they were halted within the city limits, and 
at five o 'clock dismissed to their homes. 

As the shadows drew on, the dispersed mob came 
back in numbers, and by nine o'clock the alarm-bell 
rang and the news went like a thunder-bolt that the 
gaol was broken and the prisoners massacred. 

John Dorsey had secured during the day some forty 
gentlemen, who intended to stand guard with their 
broadswords at the gaol, because they doubted the 
safety so strongly insisted upon by Gen. Strieker ; but 
in the very act of making the rendezvous the wild clang 

* Besides those already named, there were Wm. Schroeder, Wm. B. 
Bend, Henry Kennedy, Horatio Bigelow, Mark U. Pringle, John E. Hall, 
Geo. Eichards, Edward Gwinn, David Hoffmann and Jacob Schley. 
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of the bell shouted the shame that had fallen upon the 
nation— the murdering of unarmed prisoners, who had 
voluntarily surrendered to the law. 

The horrors of that night must be imagined, for even 
in the cold type of legal evidence they are too terrible 
to repeat. 

Of the seventy-six depositions I have examined (Ap- 
pendix A), all agree on the main points with singular 
unanimity, but several striking facts are brought out 
viz.: (1) That the death of Doctor Gales, although in- 
curred in the attack on the house, after the warning had 
been given that "any one trying to force an entrance 
would be shot," crystallized the savagery of the mob 
into a ferocious demand of "blood for blood," and led 
it under Wooleschlager and Mumma to its fatal result. 
(2) That, while the mayor was negotiating with the 
mob as to how it would "permit" the gentlemen to 
leave the house and proceed to the gaol under the escort 
of the civil authorities, Mr. Hanson offered to give 
himself up to the fury of the mob in order to save his 
friends, as he was convinced none would survive if they 
surrendered. (3) The gaoler did not give up the keys 
as he has been charged with doing, and for which he has 
been loaded with the obloquy such an act would de- 
serve; but the door was opened by a debtor named 
Mildews, whose personal freedom was the price of the 
betrayal. (4) The troops were really ordered out with 
blank cartridges, as charged. (5) The impassioned 
plea to the mob to spare the life of Lingan was made 
by Mr. Gwynn. He had pushed his way vigorously 
into the group of about fifty men gathered around the 
general, some of whom were knocking him down with 
their clubs, as fast as others jerked him up again so the 
fresh blows might reach him, while those on the outer 
ring bellowed encouragement to the murderous circle 
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urging them to kill, and dinning the insulting term of 
"Tory, tory" into the dying patriot's ears. 

Mr. Gwynn's plea, persevered in at the risk of his 
life, is quoted as Lingan 's own, in the funeral oration 
of George Washington Parke Custis ; and is so referred 
to by Scharf . An eye witness of the murder, however, 
told Lingan 's grand-niece (Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey) 
years after that the only words he spoke to the mob 
were when the cry of * * Tory, traitor' ' first reached him. 
He then tore open his shirt where the gash of the 
Hessian bayonet still glowed purple and said: "Does 
this look as if I was a traitot. ' ' 

A stone struck full on that scar and he fell. Another 
deposition shows he spoke once after his skull was frac- 
tured. Hearing threats of further violence he said to 
the friend who was near him: "I am a dying man: 
save yourself." Then he and the other injured were 
taken back into the room where first attacked, he drank 
some water, and in about a half hour appeared to be 
fainting. He was taken from his seat, laid down and 
instantly died. 

This seems to prove that his body was not left lying 
in the dust of the road all the next day as has been 
stated; but three other depositions give accounts of 
those who viewed his body in the gaol, with brutal com- 
ment and satisfaction, Mumma and others acting as 
showmen. 

If "obscure burial' ' was really "the condition of 
surrendering his body to a near relative" it was a 
short-lived satisfaction to the butchers, for on the first 
of September his obsequies were held with a pomp and 
dignity that fall to few (Appendix D). 

No church here could hold the crowds who gave 
notice of their intention to be present. Five counties 
and three cities contributed representatives (and that 
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was the day of stage-coach and saddle, row-boat and 
foot travel). Washington's tent was spread over the 
stand erected in Parrotts Wood — the present Oak Hill 
cemetery— and Mrs. Washington's grandson, "the child 
of Mt. Vernon," was the orator of the day. His 
wounded friend Musgrove was in the funeral proces- 
sion, but Lee was too near his own death to raise his 
mutilated head, for "the mob had tried so furiously to 
strangle him and had cut and beaten him so severely" 
that he never recovered. 

The general's horse was led behind the hearse, the 
eldest son who died soon after walked as chief mourner, 
but the widow could not attend ; for, as she sat waiting 
the carriage a man armed with a pike walked under the 
window thrusting it up before her with brutal words. 
It may have been dampness that had rusted the steel, 
or really the blood of the dead patriot, but it threw her 
into an excess of grief that renewed all her sufferings. 

As the funeral train moved on cannon told the story 
to the hills, and half-masted flags proclaimed to the 
winds that a brave soldier and a good citizen was being 
honored and laid in the last of the three narrow beds 
that had been appointed for him— the cot of the soldier, 
the cell of the "Jersey," and the coffin into which his 
murderers sent him when the temple of his brain was 
shattered by an alien hand and his long years of service 
to his country were ended in blood and anguish. 

A ruinous administration of his affairs followed his 
death, and the winding up of his wide interests reflects 
grave discredit on the judgment of those who conducted 
it. Instead of a princely fortune his daughters had 
land and a few thousand apiece. Mrs. Ann Bartlett's 
portion lay towards the east end of the city which Mr. 
Law was trying to make the fashionable quarter ; Mrs. 
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Beverly Randolph had the west end, and her descend- 
ants still hold a portion of it. 

To snm Lingan up in a single sentence I should say: 

None loved his country better. 

Few served it so well. 

Appendix A.* 

Report op Committee. Order op House op Delegates op 
November 18, 1812. 

"Ordered: that the Committee of Grievances and Courts 
of Justice be and they are hereby instructed to inquire into 
the late Riots and Mobs in the City of Baltimore, and the 
causes thereof, with a view to ascertain whether there has 
been any culpable inertness or neglect of duty on the part 
of any of the Civil or Military officers of the state, or whether 
the defect is in the Law, in order that the proper remedy in 
either case may be applied." 

"Interrogatories submitted to the witnesses summoned by 
the Committee of Grievances and Courts of Justice, on the 
subject of the late Riots in Baltimore : 

"1. Do you know of the destruction of a house in Gay 
street in the City of Baltimore on the 20 th of June last (1812) 
in which the paper of the Federal Republican was published? 

"2. Were you there? Did you see either or any of the 
Magistrates, Constables or Judges present? If you did who 
were they? And were any exertions made either to prevent 
the destruction of the property or to arrest the rioters? If 
there were any endeavors by whom were they made? And 
if they were unsuccessful, was the interposition of the mili- 
tary demanded? If it was, was it denied or ordered out? 
And if ordered out, by whom was it ordered? And were the 
orders obeyed? And by what officers? 

* In the depositions the author of this sketch has abstracted only 
matter bearing directly on the destruction of the houses and the murder 
of General Lingan. 
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' ' 3. How many appeared to be engaged in this commotion ? 
And how long did they remain together in the destruction of 
the house and property ? 

"4. Can you say of what description of persons, whether 
natives or foreigners, were principally the rioters? 

"5. Have you any knowledge that the attack was the 
result of a preconcerted plan, and when was it laid, and by 
whom? 

"6. Do you know whether any and what information was 
given to any of the Civil authorities of a contemplated de- 
struction of the building? If you do, when was it given, 
to whom, and what was the answer of the officer ? 

' ' 7. What was the probable value of the property destroyed ? 

"8. Were either Alexander C. Hanson or Jacob Wagner, 
the editors of that paper, injured or pursued with intent to 
injure them ? If they were, by whom were they pursued ? 

"9. Have you any knowledge of vessels regularly cleared 
out by the constituted authorities being dismantled, by whom, 
and when and how? 

1 1 10. Do you know that the interposition of either the Mayor, 
the state officers, or the officers of the U. S. were required? 
If they were by whom ? Of whom ? And was any aid yielded 
or denied? And for what reasons? 

"11. Do you know of the destruction of any other private 
property, except as connected with the establishment of the 
Federal Republican office by any popular commotion? If 
you do, state by whom, and when and to what extent, and the 
assigned causes for the outrage? 

' i 12. Do you know of any attempt or design to destroy any 
place of public worship in the city of Baltimore ? If you do, 
state the persons who were engaged in, and everything con- 
nected with the same — and how was it prevented? 

"13. Do you know of any combination to persecute and 
drive from his residence any citizen of Baltimore? If you 
do, mention by whom the same was formed, and everything 
with it. 

* * 14. Have you any knowledge that any of the civil authori- 
ties or the Attorney General of Maryland were present at any 
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popular commotion alluded to in the preceding interroga- 
tories or had any knowledge of the same? 

"15. Were you present at an attack made on the 27th of 
July (1812) last on a house in Charles street, in the city of 
Baltimore from which the Federal Republican was issued? 
If you were state everything connected with the attack, 
defence, or agency of the civil or military authorities of the 
city of Baltimore, so far as you have a knowledge of the same ? 

"16. Had you any reason to suppose that any such attack 
was designed? If you had state the facts inducing such a 
supposition; and if you or any other person to your knowl- 
edge, called either upon the Mayor or the civil or military 
authorities to adopt measures either of precaution or protec- 
tion. — If you did to whom did you apply, and what measures 
were taken? If denied what reasons were assigned for 
refusal ? 

"17. Was any call made by the civil authority upon the 
militia? If so by who, upon whom, and by whom were the 
orders issued, and to whom? What were the orders? And 
were verbal or written orders given, or both, and what were 
they? 

"18. Were the orders issued by the military obeyed? If 
not by whom were they disregarded? And what were the 
reasons assigned for refusing to obey them? And has the 
Brigadier General ordered any investigation into the conduct 
of the refractory officers for a disobedience of orders ? 

' * 19. Have you any knowledge that the attack on the house 
in Charles Street was the result of a digested plan? If so 
by whom was the same arranged, and when and where ? 

"20. Have you any knowledge that the plan embraced the 
proscription or injury of other citizens not connected with 
the establishment of the Federal Republican office? 

1 ' 21. Were you present at the gaol of Baltimore on the 28th 
day of July (1812) last? If so state any occurrence which 
came within your knowledge relating to the breaking in the 
same, and the attack upon the persons detained therein, and 
the murder of General James Lingan? 

"22. Do you know if any of the militia was ordered out on 
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that day for the protection of the gaol? If so, who were 
ordered out, and by whom were they ordered? Did they 
obey? If so did they repair to the gaol? When were they 
dismissed? And by whom? And for what reason? If they 
disobeyed, what reasons were assigned for the disobedience? 

"23. Do you know of the assemblage of a mob before the 
post-office in Baltimore with a view to destroy it ? If you do, 
relate all your knowledge of that event. State particularly 
your knowledge of the interposition of civil or military officers 
and how the mob on this occasion were induced or compelled 
to desist. 

"24. If you know any other matter or thing relating to the 
said mobs or riots in the city of Baltimore, or relative to the 
misconduct of any officer, civil or military, or other persons 
in the said city relate the same particularly and circumstan- 
tially, as if particularly interrogated thereto. 

"25. Did you hear, or have you heard, of any person being 
summoned by any civil officer to aid and assist in the preser- 
vation of the peace of the city? If you did by whom? Who 
were they that were summoned? Did they obey the sum- 
mons ? If they refused, what reasons were assigned for their 
refusal ? 

"26. Do you know if any application was made to the chief 
justice of the Court of Oyer and' Terminer and general gaol 
delivery to bail any of the persons confined in the gaol on the 
28th of July? If so by whom was the application made? 
Was it granted? If not, for what reasons was the same 
denied? 

"27. Do you know if either John Montgomery, Gen. 
Strieker or Edward Johnson, were consulted upon the appli- 
cation for bail? If so what course of conduct did they, or 
either of them, advise? And what reasons did they assign 
for the same? 

"28. Do you know or have you heard any reasons assigned 
by General Strieker for ordering out Col. Sterrett's regiment 
in preference to any other ?" 

"Ordered: That the Witnesses be requested to reduce to 
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writing every explanation which they deem desirable, as no 
verbal explanation is required." 

Depositions. 

1. Deposition of John Howard Payne. 

2. Deposition of William Gwynn. 

"Not more than about 30 were constantly employed in 
destroying the property ... a French doctor named Lewis 
approved and encouraged their proceedings. There appeared 
to be both foreigners and natives engaged and many of them 
from their dress appeared to be of the middle class of society. 
Judge Scott . . . called several persons to assist him in pre- 
serving the peace. I also saw the Mayor of the city." 

(June 22, 1812.) 

"Hutchens house was searched. 

"Charles Smith was sought, so as to tar and feather him. 

"A house on Federal Hill was destroyed. 

"Prior was attacked. 

"Introduced to General Lingan about 4 o'clock on the 
afternoon of Monday, June 27, at the house on Charles Street, 
where he had gone to see Mr. Hanson. . . . Mr. E. Magruder 
requested me to examine an order which he had prepared to 
be signed by two Justices requiring Gen. Strieker to order 
out a sufficient military force to preserve the peace. . . . Mr. 
Dougherty, a Justice of the Peace, was present and signed it. 
. . . Judge Scott coming in apptd Major Barney and those 
under his command a 'posse comitatus' to do whatever may 
be necessary to suppress the riot that now prevails.' ' 

Mr. Gwynn, Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Payne went to 
search for a second Justice to sign the requisition. 
They went first to John Aisquith, Esq., who was not at 
home; to Thos. W. Griffith, Esq., who refused; to John 
F. Harris, Esq., who had just gone to Gen. Strieker's 
and on their return they found he had signed the order. 
About 6 o'clock 
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"the street was crowded with a tumultuous and infuriated 
assemblage who threatened with vengeance the party in the 
house ; some urged the firing of the cannon at them ; a match 
was brought for that purpose, and preparations made several 
times to fire it — at one time a lane or opening was made 
between it and the house — which was loudly urged by some 
of the mob, when John Montgomery, Esq., walking in the 
open space between the cannon and the house intreated that 
they would not fire it declaring if they did they must fire 
at him ; they were prevailed on to desist. A tailor named Gill 
appeared to have control of the cannon and the mob. Thos. 
Wilson editor of the 'Sun' with a pistol in each hand and a 
sword in the scabbard under his arm was very active and 
vociferous, urging the mob to fire the cannon and declaring 
they must have blood for blood. About this time the Mayor 
and Gen. Strieker appeared ; and the mob being assured that 
the persons in the house should be taken into the custody of 
the civil authority, delivered up the cannon which was taken 
away. 

"Gen. Strieker called aloud for every member of the 3d 
Brigade within the reach of his voice to arm and come to aid 
him in supporting the civil authority; very few obeyed, a 
small guard of horse and foot, about 50 in number with 
difficulty arranged themselves in front of the house. They 
marched ... to the county gaol." 

Mr. Gwynn returned to the Charles St. house and for 
two hours tried to prevail on the mob to desist 

"destroying and stealing the moveables and injuring the 
house. . . . Being informed on my return to my office that 
it had been determined not to bail the persons who had been 
thus conducted to Gaol I called on Mr. Merryman the Sheriff 
and urged him to use every possible precaution in securing 
the doors of the Gaol. I suggested to him the necessity of 
taking the keys into his own possession, lest fear or other 
motive should induce the Gaoler to give them up if the Gaol 
was attacked, and the Sheriff in that event would be severely 
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censured — he said he had full confidence in his Gaoler and 
was satisfied he would act correctly. ... I felt satisfied that 
the persons must be safe ... it was not till after sunset I 
knew that the military which had assembled were dismissed 
and a few minutes after I was informed that the Gaol doors 
were broke open by the mob. 

"I hastened out to the place and arrived in front of the 
prison just as an old man was brought out and surrounded 
by about 50 of the mob armed with clubs; from his appear- 
ance I believed him to be General Lingan. As I approached 
I heard him address the mob in a tone of earnest supplica- 
tion; I pressed forward into the crowd who surrounded him, 
and who were beating him with their clubs with the most 
savage and unfeeling cruelty. I entreated them not to kill 
an old man, the father of a number of helpless children ; one 
who had fought in defence of the freedom of his country. 
Those who were not near enough to reach him with their 
clubs, called out fiercely to have no mercy on him, to beat him 
to death ; one of the assailants who was near me said : ' He is 

one of those d d rascals who came from a distance to 

murder our citizens; no matter what he was formerly, he is 

a d d tory now, he ought to be put to death. ' I perceived 

that any further exertions would not only be unavailing but 
would subject me to imminent danger, and the scene being 
too distressing, too horrible to witness without the power to 
resist the murderers I returned to the city. ' ,# 

3. Deposition of Bichd. H. Owen. 

4. Deposition of Joel Vickers. 

5. Deposition of Thos. C. Jenkins. 

6. Deposition of Lemuel Taylor. 

(p. 43) "say about 10 o'clock I heard an old voice calling 
himself a son of Washington, daring them to fire at him, and 
encouraging the boys to stone the house — this person proved 
to be Doctor Gales' ' (July 27). 

* Wright, one of L. 's murderers, was acquitted. 
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"At the jail ... I heard a man speaking to Mr. Johnson, 
whom I since understood was Wooleslager telling Mr. John- 
son that he could do nothing more, that they were only 
endangering themselves, that they would as soon hit him as 
any body else. At the moment of breaking the jail . . . 

7. Deposition of John T. H. Worthington. 

8. Deposition of David R. Geddes. 

As to the house No. 49 Charles St., and in excuse of 

"the militia who refused to face a mob unprepared (without 
ball cartridge) as we were ordered to be." 

"I attempted to get in the gaol the second time to get Capt. 
Boyd out. I was met at the door by a man whom I after- 
wards understood to be Mumma. I was insulted by him, 
and my entering the gaol was objected to by him ; at the same 
time the Mayor of the city walked up the steps — his business 
there was to release from the gaol Mr. Charles McCubbin 
who had been thrown in by mistake ... I was at the gaol 
on Wednesday morning the 29 th (July, 1812). I there saw 
Mumma. I believe it to have been him, holding in his hand 
the sheet that covered General Lingan, who was lying dead 

on the floor — he said to me 'Look at the d d old tory 

General. ,,, 

(The night before) Mr. Smith said if 5 or 6 persons 
would go with him to the gaol he would address the mob 
and thought he could disperse them; but he was pre- 
vented by his wife. 

9. Deposition of Richd. K. Heath. 

"An application was made to Judges Scott and Smith to 
bail the gentlemen in the gaol by their friends ; they consented 
at once, but Judge Scott said afterwards they would not be 
because they were charged with murder. ... I frequently 
mentioned to people who appeared favourable to the mob that 
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the Mayor would use his authority to put the mob down, and 
was answered that the Mayor was a friend of the people and 
would do nothing against them. ' ' 

10. Deposition of Robert Purviance. 

11. Deposition of Wm. Stewart. 

12. Deposition of Peter L. White. 

13. Deposition of Richd. R. Magruder. 

14. Deposition of Isaac Dickson. 

" . . . Gen. Stansbury stated that he was at the gaol with 
a Col. Schutt and that while sitting on their horses some 
person (to the best of this deponent's recollection was Mumma 
and who was out in the yard) came and held his horse from 
which circumstance he General Stansbury inferred that 
Mumma was innocent.* He then observed that he went into 
the gaol; when he got in there he saw some persons having 
hold of an old man but could not tell whether it was Lingan 
or Lee; and that the person was in the act of raising him 
with one hand and striking him with the other — he then 
stepped up to the man and either took him by, or touched him 
on, the arm and bid him quit beating him for that he had 
beat him enough. He observed then that the man desisted 
and to the best of this deponent's recollection he said that he 
placed himself between the man who had been beat and the 
man who had been beating him; . . . also said after the 
prisoners had been beat they were thrown together like a 
parcel of hogs, and from his countenance and manner he 
seemed to be struck with horror at the circumstance." 

14. Deposition of Robert C. Long. 

15. Deposition of Wm. Jessop. 

"in the gaol . . . two men . . . , one of them on my mak- 
ing some inquiries, with a candle in his hand conducted me 
to a back room where lay a man dead. I took the candle 

* Mumma admitted the murder to Daniel Webster (see Harvey's 
"Reminiscences of Daniel Webster "). — E. L. D. 
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from his hands and examined the wounds on his head which 
were several desperate cuts. I asked who this man was; he 
did not know. I then supposed it was Gen. Lee. I drew 
down his clothes, raised his head, and laid him in the most 
decent manner the place would admit of ... he seemed 
anxious I should take the corpse away. . . . " 

16. Deposition of Daniel Murray. 

17. Deposition of Elias Glenn. 

18. Deposition of John Stone. 

19. Deposition of Wm. R, Smith. 

20. Deposition of Thos. Buchanan. 

" . . . between 3 and 4 o'clock of that day (July 28) I 
went out to the gaol with Judge Scott and Judge Smith 
... 50 or 60 persons were in the gaol and about 150 in the 
yard and about the house. I spoke to the gaoler to have 
every person turned out and the doors locked, which was 
done. At the gaol door Judge Scott entered into conversa- 
tion with some of the people who were there, among others 
Doctor Lewis and Doctor Smull as the deponent then under- 
stood . . . that deponent had a decided impression that the 
mob intended to murder Mr. Hanson and his friends ..." 

21. Deposition of Wm. Merryman. 

"(July 28 after saving property from Charles St house 
deposited at Mr. Raborg's) ... an immediate attack on the 
gaol was threatened. I called Mr. John H. Bentley the gaoler 
and directed him to turn every person out of the gaol who 
had no business there; to lock the outside doors, and to keep 
them locked. I summoned Mr. Thos. Boss, a constable to 
assist Mr. Bentley. He promised he would and I believe he 
did. . . . Mr James Calhoun, Jr., . . . said the militia had 
been ordered out and that he would see the big guns properly 
secured so the mob could not get at them and use them. 
. . . The Mayor . . . assured me there was no danger of an 
attack on the gaol. . . . Gen. Strieker was not in the smallest 
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degree apprehensive of danger. A report was circulated that 
the gaoler intended giving up the keys. I went immediately 
to him, told him of the report and cautioned him again about 
the doors. He said the report was groundless and that I 
might make myself perfectly easy so far as it concerned 
his duty." 

"General Stansbury appeared. ... I told him I hoped he 
would assist me in supporting the laws that night. He replied 
that he would have nothing to do with it. (After the attack 
that opened the door) , Mr Taylor, Col. Biays and the Sheriff 
went to the hall and called to the people and commanded 
them to desist ; but they with their sleeves rolled up, appeared 
like so many infuriated spirits breaking down the wooden 
gratings; . . . and then commenced on the iron grating, and 
a clamour for the keys. Mr. Bentley asked if he should give 
up the keys. I charged him not to do so, and neither did he 
for they broke away the brick wall which received the lock. 
I then took my horse and rode to Judge Scott's, . . . returned 
to the gaol where we witnessed a scene shocking to humanity ; 
we returned without being able to render any assistance to 
the afflicted and under the impression that they were all 
dead. 

"I asked for a release. . . . Dr James Smith* rec'd the 
release for all. Dr. Smith with several others went with me 
to the gaol, and a consultation was had as to the expediency 
of removing them immediately. Wooleslager and Mumma and 
several other persons were there ; stages were sent for. Woole- 
slager went away but Mumma assisted us to lift the wounded 
on blankets to the stages. (A debtor named Mildews opened 
the door.)" 

22. Deposition of Dennis F. Magruder. 

23. Deposition of John Scott. 

"... I have before stated (as to June 22, 1812) that I 
heard the Mayor was in Gay Street and that Owen Dorsey, 
esquire, a justice of the peace went from my house to the 

* The attending physician at the prison. — E. L. D. 
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African church. ... (as to July 28, 1812) James P. Heath 
demanded a peace-warrant against John Mumma which was 
issued ; three different constables were ordered by me to serve 
the warrant ; it has never been returned to me ; the constables 
are Alexr. Thompson, John Maidwell and Francis Murray. 
. . . The Sheriff rode to my door to inform me the gaol was 
attacked. I ordered him to summon the posse comitatus and 
directed the (alarm) bell to be rung. ,, 

24. Deposition of Joseph Sterrett. 

"... I received both written and verbal orders from Gen. 
Strieker on July 28 last; the written were published in his 
defence, the verbal orders were that I was not to use ball 
cartridges." 

25. Deposition of Col. John H. Schultz. 

"... as they were breaking down the gaol Gen Stans- 
bury said: 'Men for shame, don't break the gaol.' . . . John 
Mumma stood alongside the Generals who said to him ' Is not 
this a shame to break open the gaol?' who said: 'Yes, it is 
a shame.' 

"The object of the visit of Schultz and Stansbury to Capt. 
Jones was to prevail on him to take command of a company 
which had been improperly, as the deponent thinks, given to 
John Mumma by Major Garts and which had before been 
commanded by Jones." 

26. Deposition of Wm. Eichelberger. 

27. Deposition of Abraham Hatton. 

28. Deposition of Thos. Kell. 

" ... Of the murder of General Lingan I know nothing. 
The first time I saw him was after he was beaten; he then 
spoke in consequence I believe of hearing threats of further 
abuse used by persons standing near him, and drank water 
after he and the others injured were taken back to the 
room in which they had previously been. About half an hour 
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after he appeared to be fainting, was taken from his seat, 
laid down, and he instantly died. 

" . . . I did not believe the gaoler was a man likely to 
betray his trust. 

" . . . the persons engaged in the acts of violence at the 
gaol were from their dialect generally Irish or German ; most 
if not all were the former whom I saw engaged in beating 
the injured persons." 

29. Deposition of John Wooden. 

" . . . Gen. Stansbury said: 'Mumma was innocent of the 
charge . . . for when I went up to the gaol they were I 
think just about the act of breaking in and Mumma held my 
horse till I went into the gaol; there they had got this old 
man, either Lee or Lingan, down, and some were pulling him 
up while others struck him on the head. . . . " 

30. Deposition of James Biays, Jr. 

11 ... In the evening about sun-down I was in an open 
lot back of the gaol. ... in about five or six minutes a crowd 
of men approached the back door of the gaol echoing loud 
huzzas; after which the door was struck several times with 
something heavy, presently the back door was opened, the 
crowd rushed in . . . some person or persons with hammers 
re-attacke(J the outer door of the prisoners room, which they 
soon forced, using a sledge hammer for the purpose, and then 
they attacked the inner door which they also forced ... in 
the scuffle the lamp was put out, . . . but candles were 
brought. The sight that then presented itself shocked my 
feelings to an extreme degree. Some men were dragged out 
of the prisoners room and beat violently on the head with 
clubs ; some fell near the outer door of the room, some rushed 
to the door of the prison and there were knocked down ; others 
got outside the gaol before they fell . . . " 

31. Deposition of James Hutton. 

32. Deposition of Nixon Wilson. 

3 
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(As to June riot) "I know of the destruction of two small 
houses and a back building on Federal Hill by the mob ; one 
of the most active persons in doing the mischief was a car- 
penter, Daniel Wilson. Value of property 800 00 , one of the 
owners a negro. 

"Mr. Abell a magistrate tried to disperse the mob. 

"As to the African church threatened. I saw the crowd, 
but it being reported that a number of persons were inside 
and determined to defend it with arms the mob disappeared. 

"I was informed on the 27 th of July by one Kelly a con- 
stable that an attack would be made that evening; at 10 
o'clock he heard several guns fired; at Charles St. he met a 
man named Garrett who was calling to the mob to go on that 

they were all d d cowards. He went further and met 

W m Lock who informed him that they never fired from the 
house without calling out three times. . . . After standing 
there some time (at Thos. C. Jenkins house next Alexander 
C. Hanson's office) a person made use of violent loud and 
abusive language towards the people in the house and finally 
he entered the house which had been previously broken open, 
followed by one or two persons. He heard the call 'to close 
the door,' after which a gun was fired, and the person called 
Doctor bounded out and fell outside of the curb-stone when 
it was proclaimed that he was killed, and the mob carried him 
across the street above Uhler's alley; he was Doctor Gale. 
The door was still open and a person standing in it about the 
middle of the passage. The cry of 'clear the door' was still 
continued and another gun was fired which wounded a man 
named Smith who was carried off. About this time (bet. 1 
and 2 a. m.) Saml. Hoffman came out of the house, and was 
crossing the street, when he was knocked down, one of the 
persons concerned was named Grey, to whom deponent called 
by name 'not to kill him' when the party dispersed. ... he 
was knocked . . . and hurried off . . . the mob attacked 
Andrew Boyd who had been in the house. A man named 
Whitelock a plaisterer was one of the party. The mob . . . 
called for a cannon. I heard a man named Jones (a carter) 
call out 'follow me I will show you where to get a cannon — we 
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will find one at Swarthouts. ' But they could not get it, and 
got one belonging to Captain Buffum's, late Harris's, com- 
pany. . . . before its arrival . . . one of the mob fired into 
the house and I heard some one fall and the mob shouted for 
joy. After the cannon was towards the house John Gill a 
tailor mounted on it. The deponent requested him not to let 
them fire it which he promised should not be done if he could 
prevent it. Gill proclaimed himself Captain of the gun and 
said no man should fire. A man named Long put his finger 
over the touch-hole and said no person should prime or fire 
it unless he was stronger than he. A certain Thos. Wilson 
the editor of the 'Sun' came up three different times and 
ordered it to be fired, but Long would not let it be done. 
Major Barney and some of the troop of horse were in the 
street at this time. Wilson . . . was a violent furious member 
of the mob. I saw during the night both Mr Abell and Mr 
Aisquith trying to disperse the mob. On the morning of the 
28th ... I heard some of them . . . say they would protect 
the prisoners at the risk of their life. I think it was Col. 
Small. After giving his testimony to the grand jury the 
deponent was threatened by Kelly the constable." 

33. Deposition of Charles Burrall. 

34. Deposition of Edward Johnson, Mayor of the City. 

" . . . Many reports were made to me of threats and 
imprudent observations of the black population . . . and it 
was satisfactorily ascertained that frequent assemblages took 
place where their ability to do mischief was enforced by a 
negro the property of a Mr. Mycrof t who had frequently been 
in the island of St. Domingo, who was apprehended and com- 
mitted to gaol, in consequence whereof it became a subject 
of general conversation, and an unjustifiable persecution com- 
menced. Measures taken to protect them were successful. A 
troop of horse under Col. Biays paraded streets and ave- 
nues. . . . 

"Gen. Lee said ... he had been instrumental in restraining 
the young men who would have fired much oftener had he 
not prevented them. 
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"I kept Wooleslager with me until the actual moment of 
breaking the gaol. . . . " 

34. Deposition of John Hargrove. 

"Went to the gaol about 5 o'clock on the 28 th of July with 
the Bev. Mr. Beaslay. He went with another magistrate 
James Wilson, Esq., approached the back door of the gaol 
and knocked for entrance. That at length after some time 
they were heard and admitted and both went into the room 
or dungeon where the gentlemen were confined. . . . That 
after remaining ... an hour . . . went home under a pleas- 
ing hope . . . that no violent or unlawful measures would be 
resorted to. . . . " 

35. Deposition of Dennis Nowland. 

36. Deposition of Chas. Robinson. 

37. Deposition of John Gieger. 

38. Deposition of Henry C. Gaither. 

39. Deposition of Henry D. Scott. 

"John Montgomery in conversation said after the acquittal 

of Kenelom White, Thos. Burke and Ferguson the 

two former for the murder of Gen. Lingan and Ferguson for 
killing a man in a fight. . . . " 

40. Deposition of James Sterett. 

"If orders (to drive off the mob who demolished the house 
on Gay St., June 20) had been issued I should have received 
them, being commander of the Troop of First Baltimore 
Hussars. ..." 

41. Deposition of Saml. Sterett. 

"I asked the Colonel for a supply of ball-cartridge when he 
informed that the order of the General was to serve none out, 
or words to that effect." 

42. Deposition of Isaac Aldridge. 
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43. Deposition of John Brown. 

44. Deposition of Geo. H. Stewart. 

45. Deposition of John Diffenderf er. 

46. Deposition of Andrew Boyd. 

"The gentlemen who came out of the house went into the 
hollow square and marched to the gaol, the Mayor and other 
citizens walking with them." 

47. Deposition of Alexr. Briscoe. 

"I heard Geo. Wooleslager say some time before (say 8 or 
10 days) the office in Gay street was pulled down that there 
was a Committee appointed who were trying to obtain sub- 
scribers to pull down the office, and that there were one hun- 
dred and odd already subscribed. . . . Doctor Smull told the 
Judge (Scott) that nothing would satisfy them but blood 
for blood. . . . Judge Scott made use of no exertion to arrest 
Doctor Smull. ,, 

48. Deposition of Elijah Warfield. 

"On the 28 th of July about 1 p. m. rec'd order from Col. 
Jos. Sterrett to parade my company ... at 3 p. m. to pro- 
tect the gaol. . . . waited until 5 o'clock . . . but few of the 
regiment appeared ... at 5.30 we were ordered to march 
toward the gaol, met General Strieker . . . returned to 
rendezvous. . . . Gen. Strieker returned froni gaol about 7 
o'clock . . . and we were then dismissed.' ' 

49. Deposition of Geo. Howard. 

50. Deposition of Jas. Gittings, Jr. 

51. Deposition of Jas. A. Buchanan. 

52. Deposition of John Worthington. 

" ... I fell in with Mr. John E. Dorsey who informed me 
that about 40 gentlemen had agreed to mount their horses 
with broadswords and proceed to the gaol to endeavor to save 
the lives of our friends and invited me to join them. . . . 
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Shortly after parting with Mr. Dorsey for the purpose of 
getting my horse, the alarm bell rang, every one exclaiming 
that the gaol had been forced, and the gentlemen all mur- 
dered! I proceeded to the appointed place of meeting, only 
four persons met — it was too late to be of any service. I 
went to the gaol between 12 and 1 o'clock at night, entered 
and mixed with the mob — they gave me the most shocking 

and horrid account of the murder of the d d tories. They 

dwelt particularly on their murder of the old gentleman as 
they called him, meaning General Lingan. . . . " 

53. Deposition of Nicholas Brice. 

" . . . Gen. Lingan said they meant no injury to others 
and intended to act solely on the defensive if attacked. . . . 
Judging from the readiness with which the militia marched 
I concluded they were willing to defend the gaol. I heard 
one or two murmur a little (as I did) at having no ball cart- 
ridges served out, but each of those told me they had powder 
and ball enough. I had at least 20 ball and enough powder 
which I had put in my pocket early in the day to be in 
readiness. . . . " 

54. Deposition of Wm. B. Barney. 

" . . . Before the house in Charles St. . . . the people 
were Dutch, Irish and American and one English sailor, all 
importuning at^the same minute; then cursing the tories, the 
murderers. ... I found very much less difficulty with the 
Irish and Americans than with the Dutch. ... a stout good 
looking man . . . pledged himself to do all in his power . . . 
he said to those in charge of the gun 'lads this gun belongs to 
the artillery company I belong to, I am used to it and can 
handle it better than you can, give me charge of it, and when 

the Major here breaks his word, by G I'll give it to the 

Tories.' . . . blood for blood was the word and clear away 
the gun was the cry. ... I was again constrained to throw 
myself before it, and told them to fire and they should blow 
me to h with it . . . Gill the man who had taken charge 
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of the gun, assured me that he had done all he could, in fact 
I found him laying on the gun his breast over the vent and 
his arms closely clasped round it; he said he would stick to 
it, but he was afraid they would fire if the Mayor did not 
soon come down. ... I dismounted Lt. Myers and five chas- 
seurs and marched with drawn swords preceded by Messrs 
Fulton and Gordon magistrates into the house . . . four 
more at the back. 

" . . . two hussars . . . one of them Mr. Gill son to the 
notary of that name in Balto. 

"After the hollow square was formed . . . Gill came up to 
Major Barney and began crying: now I'll see the murderers 

— now I'll see the d d tory that shot my friend Williams 

while we were standing together. . . . Gill as soon as Gen. 
Strieker proposed that the most respectable citizens and those 
who respected the laws should go into the hollow square said : 
. . . 'Major Barney what shall I do must I go and protect 
the very man who murdered my friend? I'll do whatever 
you tell me.' I told him to go into the square, that he had 
behaved like a man all night, and that he must continue to 
act like one, and go into the square, and he said 'Now lads 
I will protect the murderers myself — they shall not be injured, 
I tell you what, I'll kill any one of you who attempts to 
injure them — you are all my friends, therefore I hope you 
will mind me. . . . ' Shortly after the party came out, it 
was with the greatest difficulty I prevented the mob from 
seizing or striking some of the persons. I pricked several 
with my sword. . . . Gen. Strieker collared one of the mob, 
told him if he attempted to molest one of the gentlemen he 
would put him to death. ... I reached that part of the 
square where Mr. Hanson was; the whole force must have been 
directed towards him. I must have wounded several with my 
sword, for I had to use the point of it frequently. . . . About 
sun-rise next morning (July 29, 1812) I took my horse and 
went to the gaol. . . . Seeing the marks of blood on the wall, 
the tattered and bloody remnants of cloathing hats with the 
marks of heavy blows on them, one of them with blood in it, 
a coat which had been black laying in a corner, its sleeves 
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turned inside out which with the caps was clotted with blood, 
the print of a bloody hand upon the wall — I felt m^elf 
wound up to a pitch I had never before experienced and 
exclaimed the Gaoler ought to be hung . . . (on July 27) the 
two magistrates were detained until near sun-rise . . . orders 
being to let no one in or out ... a man twice during the 
night came out of the corner house with a rifle and was each 
time preparing to fire into the house of Hanson when I 
detected him, and he pledged himself not to attempt it again 
— he was a very good looking man, an American perfectly 
sober and at each time smiling. ... In answer to remon- 
strances of mine I was shown in a neighbouring house the dead 
body of Doctor Gale which was an object extremely irritating 
to the mob. ... I was on duty at the gaol two or three nights 
by order of Gen. Strieker when the mob threatened to take 
Mumma out. The first night it is my opinion the mob would 
have taken Mumma out had not the military appeared. 

55. Deposition of James P. Heath. 

" ... a mob was demolishing the office of the Federal. 
Republican . . . about 80 of the large assemblage engaged in 
destroying the house. ... I applied to Judge Scott to know 
if he would admit the gentlemen who were in gaol to bail, he 
readily consented to do so ; a number of the most wealthy and 
respectable men in the city came forward for that purpose 
and after being collected at Judge Scott's house the Mayor 
came in and objected to their being bailed alleging as I was 
informed that a verdict of murder had been brought in against 
the prisoners.' ' 

56. Deposition of Henry H. Ducker. 

" . . . Captain David Warfield and myself expressed our 
astonishment at the forebearance of the gentlemen in the 
house for not firing ball after being so long and so grossly 
insulted, and no aid offered them from the civil or military 
authority. ... I saw a dirty looking man there, who they 
called Doctor and frequently previous hearing that Doctor 
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Lewis was fond of being at the head of like disturbances I 
thought it was him (?) but they called him Gale. He was 
one of the most riotous and leading assassins among them. ,, 

57. Deposition of John Lee Potts. 

" . . . the forebearance of the gentlemen in the house sur- 
prised myself and was observed by many bystanders. ... a 
man called Gales addressed the mob in the street denouncing 
the gentlemen in the house as tories, traitors and enemies to 
their country. The effect of his address was to increase the 
fury of the mob against the men in the house. " 

58. Deposition of Thos. Russell. 

" . . . acting as adjutant to the regt. of artillery com- 
manded by Col. Harris of the city of Balto. on the 28th of 
July, they were informed about 6.30 that Gen. Strieker had 
issued orders to dismiss the military. The Col. not having 
ree'd any official order from General Strieker on the subject 
and not believing it. . . . they went to the gaol and found 
Gen. S. in an enclosure near the gaol. . . . orders had been 
issued to dismiss all the military. . . . Mr. G. Stephenson 
told deponent that if he did not wish to be torn to pieces he 
had better leave the ground (being in uniform)." 

59. Deposition of Doctor John Owen. 

" ... I arrived at the gaol after the bodies had been 
replaced in the room of their confinement previous to the 
attack upon them. ... I am surgeon (5 th regt. M. M.) . . . 
and did turn out instantly on the ringing of the bell. ... I 
found not one individual in uniform. . . . After the attack 
on the gaol ... it was believed a number of the supposed 
dead could be revived. I instantly rode to the gaol when I 
found nine persons dreadfully cut and bruised, most of them 
senseless and one dead. Some Physicians retired . . . except 
Dr. Mercer who staid about half an hour. . . . Griffin and 
myself agreed to try and pass Hanson through the mob they 
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appearing very thin at the time. . . . After our return to the 
gaol I renewed my applications for those desperately wounded 
to be taken out; some physicians, some other persons and the 
sheriff had now come out and joined in vain in this applica- 
tion but managed so to engage the mob (now grown careless 
learning that Hanson had escaped) while a carriage was 
drove to the door under pretext of conveying physicians to 
town, three more of the prisoners were carried off — Musgrove, 
etc., remained. Some of the mob disappeared, and those 
remaining were prevailed on by Mumma and myself to go 
into the room and say if they would require any further 
revenge of men in that condition; they agreed still under 
much irritation to give them up provided we would take Lin- 
gan with them to the hospital, where they assured us they 
should not be molested. Two strangers to me assisted in con- 
veying them to the hospital where I left them after sun-rise. 
While in the room with them sarcastical and abusive remarks 
were made about their foreign dress, Virginia boots, Mont- 
gomery coats, Patriots, etc., etc. Mumma said they had been 
beat enough to satisfy the devil, etc., and assisted in sewing 
on General Lee's nose and in lifting them to the carriage, 
which 'the others refused; the reasons assigned for all this 
conduct was the killing the people in Charles street, the cer- 
tainty that they would escape from the gaol untry'd and 
unpunished. 

"They showed no disposition to with-hold from them any 
medical or other assistance and spoke always of killing Han- 
son, and tarring and feathering the rest." 

60. Deposition of Joseph H. Nicholson. 

61. Deposition of Middleton B. Magruder. 

" . . . about sunset 30 or 40 of those men (engaged in 
demolishing the house on Charles St.) marched in procession 
from the house, as is supposed for the gaol and about an hour 
after the alarm-bell rang. Between 9 and 10 I arrived at the 
gaol ; but after it was broken open. I there witnessed a most 
horrid scene. The number of the mob did not exceed 300 or 
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400 hundred when I arrived. When I reached the gaol they 
were throwing the dead bodies in a heap a few steps from the 
gaol door. . . . " 

62. Deposition of John S. Abell. 

63. Deposition of Geo. Atkinson. 

" . . . the forbearance of the party defending the house 
was beyond parallel." 

64. Deposition of Geo. Winchester. 

" ... in justice to the Mayor, deponent says, during the 
time he seemed anxious to protect us and afford all the se- 
curity in his power.' ' 

65. Deposition of Isaac Causten. 

" . . . The day after the massacre at the gaol . . . Mr. 
Johnson asked me. ... He said he thought if he saw some of 
them again he would be able to recognize them, and that if 
there was a law he would endeavour to have them hung, and 
appeared extremely solicitous to detect and bring them to 
justice." 

66. Deposition of Ezra Parker. 

67. Deposition of Christopher Raborg, Jr. 

" ... I am of the opinion that a systematized plan was 
laid for the destruction of the property but that the prime 
movers had the address to keep themselves in the back- 
ground/' 

68. Deposition of John Purviance. 

" . . . Mr. Walter Dorseyand some other gentlemen (who) 
were extremely solicitous that bail should immediately be 
taken . . . the gaol should be guarded by a strong military 
force, and that in its absence no effectual protection could be 
afforded to the gentlemen confined therein." 
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69. Deposition of Wm. Lacomb. 

70. Deposition of Levi Hollingsworth. 

"during the few minutes I was at the prison some person 
whom I did not know said to some others whom I did not 
know that they, meaning the people whom we saw in groups 
about, had determined to take the prisoners out and kill some 
of them. ..." 

71. Deposition of Saml. Hollingsworth. 

" ... if the mayor opposed them they must or would put 
him out of the way. ..." 

72. Deposition of Kichard B. Dorsey. 

73. Deposition of Andrew Price. 

74. Deposition of George Lindenberger. 

In August, 1812, the proprs. of the Federal Repub- 
lican requested from a number of the leading members 
of the bar their opinion whether they 

"were justifiable in law in repelling the attack made upon 
them and killing the assailants in self defence." 

The yeas and nays were : Messrs. E. Tilghman, W. 
Lewis, W. Rawle, Joseph Hopkinson and Horace 
Binney, yea; and Robert Goodloe Harper, Philip Bar- 
ton Key, Walter Dorsey and Thos. Buchanan, nay. 

Appendix B. 

Copy. 
Sir, 

General Eobertson has given you leave to come to New 
York for which this will be your official pass. 
Yours 

(Signed) J. Loring 

Commissioner of Prisoners 
Feb. 25, 1778. 
Mr. James Lingan prisoner on his parole. 
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Appendix C. 

War Department 
The Adjutant General's Office. 



Statement of the Military Service of 

James Macubbin Lingan, 

second-lieutenant Md. Line and Rawling's Regt. 

Continental Troops, Revolutionary war 



The name of James Macubbin Lingham, whose name also 
appears as Lingan, is found in a communication dated Post 
Frederick May 7, 1779, and it is stated therein that he was 
a second lieutenant from Maryland, and that he was a 
prisoner July 11, 1776. A receipt book for certificates of the 
Maryland Line dated Annapolis Sept. 17, 1785, shows that 
he received the balance of subsistence, pay and commutation 
due him from the United States. His name also appears on 
an undated return of Maryland officers who had been 
prisoners. No further information relative to him as a 
member of the Maryland Line has been found, nor do any of 
the records show the designation of the organization to which 
he was attached. 

The records also show that James Lingan 2d Lieutenant, 
Rawling's Regiment, Continental Troops, was commissioned 
July 22, 1776, and that he was taken prisoner Nov. 16, 1776, 
at Fort Washington, and confined on Long Island. His name 
also appears on a list dated Amboy Mch. 18, 1780, of Amer- 
ican officers, prisoners of war "allowed to be unexception- 
able." His name also appears on an undated list of officers 
whose exchanges had taken place at a meeting of the American 
and British Commissioners at New York. No further or later 
record of him his been found. 



Official statement furnished to Mr. John B. Randolph Office 
of the Secretary of War, Nov. 17, 1908. 
By authority of the Secretary of War 

(Signed) I. B. Hickey 
Acting Adjutant General 
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Appendix D. 
Order op Funeral March, 

1812. 

Marshal on horseback Marshal on horseback 

Four clergymen of different 

denominations 

Committee of arrangements 

Mr Custis op Arlington 

Orator of the day 

Music 

Captain Stull's Rifle Corps, commanded by Lieutenant Kurtz 

Four venerable Hearse ; Four venerable 

Pall Bearers with the Horses Pall Bearers 

with white clad in with white 

scarfs mourning scarfs 

Mr. George Lingan, the General's son, 

Chief mourner. 

The Generals horse in mourning, led by a groom 

Family and relatives of the deceased, 

in Coaches. 

The wounded veteran Major Musgrove 

Who survived the midnight massacre in which his brother 

soldier fell, bearing the General's sword and supported by 

two heroes op the revolution* 

Mr. Hanson, 

and other survivors of the band 

Who depended the liberty op the Press 

* The "two heroes of the Revolution ' ' who supported Major Musgrove 
were Colonel Philip Stuart of Charles, who led the forlorn hope of Wash- 
ington 's horse in the battle of the Eutaws, and Major Stoddart. See 
' ' Oration of Mr. Custis of Arlington ... in honor of the lamented Gen. 
James M. Lingan. ' ' 
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Veteran band of the Revolution 
Strangers of distinction 
Citizens from the Counties of Montgomery, Baltimore, Fred- 
erick, Charles, Prince George's and St. Mary's 
and from the Cities of 
Georgetown, Washington and Alexandria 
Marshal on Captain Peter's troop of Horse Marshal on 
Horseback commanded by Lt. John S.Williams Horseback 

Appendix E. 

Harriet Martineau in her "History of England," 
Book II, Chap. VII, p. 385, says : 

"At Baltimore, a newspaper editor who had advocated 
peace was threatened with violence, his house attacked, and 
himself and his friends, among whom were the two Eevolu- 
tionary generals and friends of Washington, Generals Lee 
and Lingan, conveyed to prison for safety from the mob who 
were bent on privateering. The next day the jail was forced ; 
General Lee had his skull fractured and Gen. Lingan was 
killed on the spot." 

Appendix F. 

In May of 1903 the Daughters of the American 
Revolution (Dolly Madison Chapter) put up a bronze 
marker over the patriot's remains which at that time 
still rested where they had been laid on his own estate. 
But the city had encroached upon it and spread beyond 
it, and in November of 1908 they were transferred 
to the National Cemetery at Arlington and reinterred 
with the full military honors due a general officer.* 

With regard to his rank: I have closed my re- 
searches with his Revolutionary record ; but he is men- 

* The religious services were conducted by the Bector of old Christ 
Church (Episcopal) in Georgetown, of which church the General was a 
member. 
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tioned as lieutenant colonel by Mr. Hugh Taggart in his 
"Old Georgetown" ; and in all the contemporary litera- 
ture of the day, state reports, state records, daily 
journals, American and English histories, he is called 
general, a title which would have been challenged at 
the time had he not been entitled to it. 

General Lee's commission was issued a few weeks 
before the massacre, and he and Lingan are bracketed 
together as "the two generals." 



